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Introduction 


Why write a thesis on the subject of Christology? 

Because Christians, whatever their denominational color, 
have always said that the crucial question for man is, "What 
think ye of the Christ?" On this question, they have con- 
tended, turns the whole issue of man's life. And because 
today, the question is being asked of us again, in new words. 
Man will, man must ask questions about his salvation, that 
is, he must ask Christological questions, for any question 
about salvation is a question about the Savior, about the 
Christ . 

Consider an extreme example in order to see the way in 
which this is true. Early in the controversies of the 4th 
century, Gregory of Nazianzen wrote to Cledonius, "If any- 
one does not believe that Holy Mary is the Mother of God, 

i 

he is severed ) from the Godhead." At first impression 

this seems to be an instance of ecclesiastical bigotry at 
its worst, elevating an unscriptural devotional phrase to 
the status of dogma and then threatening with hell those who 
do not use that particular phrase. 

But that is not at all what Gregory was doing. 4he sen- 
tence is actually a statement about man's present relation 
to the Savior, that is, about man's salvation. Gregory knew 
that, and that is why he put it so forcefully. He realized 
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that man's salvation depends on his being really united with 
God, not just being near to him, or blessed by him, but unit- 
ed. Now, Christians trust that each man is saved by virtue 
of being, in Christ, united with God. If man in Christ is 
not united with God, then he is, as Gregory put it, "severed 
from the Godhead," Gregory realized that if God and man 
were not united in Christ such that it could be said with 
propriety that Mary was the Bearer of God, then, if that were 
not so, man was, and is, in Christ separated from God. That 
is what Gregory meant when he said that if Mary is not the 
Mother of God men are lost. 

To cite a second example from a different source, the 
Lutheran phrase about salvation by faith is at heart a 
Chris tological statement. It means that each man's sal- 
vation does not depend upon his own obedience to God, but 
rather upon Christ's manhood's perfect obedience to the divine 

Will. If there be a disobeying, a break, at any point in 

2 

Christ, then men are lost. 

Those examples are rather extreme, but they are far from 
unique. They were chosen to illustrate what kind of state- 
ments Chris tological assertions are. They were also in- 
tended to show how Christology functions within soteriology. 
Soteriology, the news of salvation, is, in the New Testament 
and in present life, the chief concern of Christians. 

Christology operates as it were within the stream of soteriology, 
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in order to keep the channel clear. Its function is to pre- 
vent the accumulation of debris which threatens to divert 
the course of salvation from God to man, that is, which 
attempts to turn aside the Savior* 

Gregory Mazianzus put it this way. He said that certain 
ideas "make void, the Gospel, " and that, therefore, Chris t- 
ologycal doctrine is necessary, for the same reason as 
preventative and restorative "medicines exist because of 

3 

disease . " 

Christology, then, is that most necessary equipment 
for that most urgent of endeavors, the quest for salvation. 

To speak more prosaically, the problems of Christology 
are being given 3* X* O Q, "t> er airing during the twentieth cen- 
tury than for quite a few before it. Among Anglicans espec- 
ially, it has been the subject of considerable debate, from 
Gore's day to Robinson's. We are conscious of the need for 
Christology, but uncertain about how to articulate it in 
an intelligible and faithful way. 

It is the hope of this essay to investigate some of the 
requirements for an acceptable Christologlcal statement, and 
perhaps to explore a little way toward a Christology in a more 
contemporary idiom. Besides the works in the bibliography, 
this essay is especially indebted to the lectures and con- 
versations of the Rev. Drs . R.R. Niebuhr and E.R. Hardy, and to 
Bro . George Every, 3.S.M. The mistakes are mine. 


Part One: Problems of Classical Christology 
section one: initial difficulties 

As it was for Jacob searching for salvation, so it is 
for us. No matter how hard the mind wrestles through the 
night, it cannot catch hold of its object. We emerge from 
the struggle bruised and chastened, baffled. We confess 
our Salvation is a mystery to be contemplated, not a pro- 
blem to be solved. He comes and takes us with a promise, 
and we do not really know even his Name. 

Since that is true, some might say, why should Christ- 
ians exercise themselves about Christology any more? The 
question was exhaused in the early years of the Byzantine 
Empire. As far as possible, Christology was pinned down 
at the Council of Chalcedon. 

There, the doctrine and devotion of those centuries 
closest to Christ was preserved for all. For 400 years the 
holiest spirits in the Church had tried to find expressions 
for their experience of Christ; for 200 years some of the 
most brilliant minds of a civilization more subtle and more 
reflective than our own had labored to refine their under- 
standing and had suffered to retain their insights. 

Surely their conclusions are the end points of the question. 
And so they have been accepted by subsequent ages. 

That cannot be disputed, so far as it goes. It is true 
to say the least, that no serious student of Christology can 
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ignore the testimony of the early Church. Nevertheless, 
while the conclusions of the Fathers are end points of 
Chris tology, it is also true that they are beginnings. 

From there our understanding must renew itself. 

It must be renewed for us because for us the words of 
the Chalcedonian Definition are puzzling. Indeed, at first 
they seem to confuse rather than to clarify our attempts 
at understanding. Many argue that the Definition is alto- 
gether unintelligible . 'therefore, some wish to discard the 
whole thing as meaningless, and if the Christian Faith is 
to be kept at all, to rewrite Christology in the most con- 
temparary and immediately vivid terms. Others, less im- 
patient, wish to return to what they see as the simple 
soteriology of the New Testament, and to proscribe further 
discussion of the issues which seem to be implicit there. 
Still others think that, having located what they see as 
perversions in the course of doctrinal development, they 
can reconstruct Christology satisfactorily by allowing off 
for what seem to have been earlier mistakes. 

If one of these positions or some modification of them 
is to be adopted, it should not be done uncritically, but 
rather in as full an awareness as possible of the issues 
which Christology entails. Therefore, we must sift through 
the problems of Christology once again, in order to find the 
fundamental principles of our salvation, and then we must 
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expose them in the clearest way there is; so that if the 
Chalcedonian Definition is to be revised, or if some more 
contemporary statement of Christology is to be presented, 
then at least the issues will be visible. 

It is most urgent that the issues be known, for one 
thing, because Christology in the modern idiom is not a 
matter of "packaging," of providing new wrappings for an 
eternal product, so that it will sell in our age. The meta- 
phor of packaging is very misleading, for the truth of 
Christ is not related to the expression of that truth in 
the way that cheese is related to cellophane at the super- 
market. The relation between sense and words is much closer 
and much more subtle than that. Talk about packaging merely 
conceals the problem, and invites substandard products. 

2ven if it were only a question of putting old ideas 
into different modes of discourse, the obstacles /.would still 
be considerable . This is so because the Hellenistic terms as 
they were sharpened by the Fathers are very discriminating 
instruments of expression. For deftness in handling this 
kind of problem they can be compared with the convenience 
of Arabic numbers for solving square roots . There are Homan 
numerals which correspond to almost any Arabic digit: but 
try to solve a square root problem by using Roman numbers. 
That is to say, as soon as a problem in Christology gets at 
all complex, it is easier to use Patristic terms. 
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But a working familiarity with Greek concepts is almost 
arcane in our society, even among theological students. 

If for no other reason, then, we must attempt to ask the 
Christological questions and to expose the outlines of Christ 
ology in another idiom. The easiest way to do this is by 
using the ancient debates as a guide, to show how each phase 
of the argument opened up a deeper layer of the problem, and 
thereby exposed its anatomy to the light in yet another way. 

The following discussion, then, is not a summary his- 
tory of the Christologica.1 controversies; rather, it attempts 
to be a review of some problems of Christology as they came 
up historically, with the hope of seeing the shape of what 
is vital there. 

section two: man's plight, a prelimenary to soteriology 

All manner of reflections on man, except the most trivial 
concur in this, that man is in a plight, a predicament. He 
does not enjoy the state which he ought. 

Beyond that statement, there is little agreement. Every 
thinker, every school has its own analysis of man's plight, 
Most of them well known. There is the Romantic view of 
society's conventions and constraints as responsible for 
man's troubles. There is the Marxist analysis of man's 
plight as the result of his need to procure sustenance being 
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exploited, by his fellows* need. There is the Freudian 
locating the source of man’s anguish in the conflict within 
himself between the need for psycho-sexual gratification and 
the reality of privation, from the mother and from the world. 
There is the Existentialist view of man's anxiety as com- 
ing from the complusion to affirm some meaning to life in 
the face of extinction. There are many others. 'These cari- 
catures can do none of them justice. The point of mention- 
ing them at all is to indicate the diversity of opinions 
about the aetiology of man's plight, and the extent of 
agreement about the fact of his being in a plight. Differ 
as. they may about why man is in trouble, they unite in see- 
ing the need for some kind of change. 

Usually the change is called a restoration, a renewal, 
a rebirth, a reconciliation. This is because man's long- 
ing for a condition other than that which he now suffers 
is expressed by aaying that in principle, in the beginning, 
at infancy, once, things were different, and now they are 
in need of re-creation. -Man's awareness Of the unsatis- 
factory character of things here and at present is express- 
ed by contrasting it with a mythological other and saying 
that that other presents man as he ought to be, presents 
man's essential character. That is to say, man says that 
he is alienated, fallen. 

Now, the Christian account of man's alienation is quite 
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inclusive. Most Christian thinkers welcome the pathologic- 
al reports of various schools, albeit modifying them so as 
to preclude the possibility of thinking that man's essent- 
ial state is alienation. These thinkers then go on to assert 
that the fundamental alienation of man is not from the phy- 
sical world, not from his social ethos, nor from his own 
psyche. Those alienations are the symptoms of a deeper alien 
ation. No account of man's alienation is adequate, argues 
the Christian diagnostician, until it reaches the heart: 
man's alienation from his Creator. 

The reason for making these observations is not to find 
affinities between Marxism or Freudlanism and Christianity, 
but to recall the important connection between diagnosis 
and cure, that is, between anthropology and soteriology. 

When man asks what can be done to be delivered, the answer 
which he receives is partly determined by the conclusions 
of the analysis of his plight. In discussing various Christ- 
ologies, therefore, it will be necessary to return to this 
part of the subject of anthropology. 

section three: soteriology, the new testament 

The Christian answer to man's plight is the Savior, Jesus 
He is the re-creation of man. He is not a theological system 
nor a program for social amelioration, nop a technique of 
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therapy. So the Apostles testified. So they committed their 
testimony to writing in the New Testament. Jesus, they 
affirmed, was the re-creation of man. The re-creation was 
accomplished in him because he was both the recreated man 
and the re-Creator. He was the reconciliation, the union 
of creature and Creator. 

The New Testament is clear, he was human. He under- 
went all the experiences of man: he was born, he grew to 
adulthood, he endured the pains of man’s life .and enjoyed 
the consolations of it, he was crucified and died. That is 
a fundamental fact of history which no Christology can ever 
neglect. 

-L'he other, equally important witness of the New Test- 
ament is that Jesus was the Son of God. He treated the Law 
and theprophets as though he had authority over them; he 
forgave sins; he identified himself with the pre-existent 
Son of Man, and him with the Suffering Servant of God; he 
rose from the dead, in the consummation of God’s saving work 

Thus the Apostles remembered him and thus they exper- 
ienced him later, as man and as Son of God, their one Savior 

At this point it is necessary at least to mention the 
problem of the “historical Jesus," meaning Jesus as he 
actually was before the crucifixion and without the Apostles 
interpretation of him. The intention of the phrase is to 
suggest that there is a theologically significant difference 
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between him and the New Testament account of him, and the 
hope of those who use the phrase is that they can recover 
that different, historical Jesus by scholarly criticism. 

This is not a suitable place for a long discussion of the 
"new quest for the historical Jesus," nor, on the other hand, 
for one about literal inerrancy of the Scriptures. For 
the purposes of this essay, let so much stand: One would not 
want to make positive assertions about New Testament Christ- 
ology on the basis of an isolated proof text, nor on some 
passage which the majority of responsible critical opinion 
has demonstrated as post-apostolic, nor yet to insist that 
some things told by the Evangelists as incidents done by 
Jiesus were not originally parables told by or about Jesus. 
However, one would want to say that the Christian Faith 
includes a conviction about the essential fidelity of the 
Apostles' witness to the historic Jesus. Here, therefore, 
the New Testament is presumed to be a reliable portrait of 
the principles informing the words and actions of Jesus. 

It tells without theologically significant distortion the 
kind of things Jesus 'said and did. 

Therefore the question here is not, were the very first 
witnesses correct in saying that Jesus was both man and Son 
of God, but rather the question is, what are the implications 
of their belief and ours, and why is it important? 



section four: soteriological axioms, 
why the savior must be human 

Why, then, is it important to say that Jesus was human? 

For three reasons, historical, soteriological and deological. 

i 'he historical reason has already been mentioned. Every 

record of Jesus asserts his humanity. 

The soteriological reasons for Jesus Christ's humanity 

are several. For one, there is the moral observation most 

clearly made in Hebrews 2:14-18 and 4:l6, that the Savior 

of of man is most plausibly one who, being man, is able fully 

to sympathize, to co-endure the pain and temptation which 

is man's life. Furthermore, it is within the span of man's 

mortality and within the scope of his finite vision that he 

begins to grasp adequately what is the depth and breadth 

of God's renewing power, as I John 1 reflects on it. 

Speaking, with Athanasius, more prosaicly, a teacher must 

4 

be human in order for men to understand him. 

The second set of reasons why the Savior of man must 
be human proceeds from the diagnosis of man's plight. 

To use mythological terms, since the fall occurred within 
man, so must redemption. It is this knowledge which informs 
Paul's conviction about all dying in Adam and all being 

. 5 

made alive in Christ. 

The Pauline axiom was refined, by the Cappadocian theo- 
logians, who saw clearly that the Savior must not only be 
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human, but fully human, in order for all of man to be saved 


The Savior must not be merely the shell of a man, as the 
Docetists had said, nor a part of a man, as the Apollinar- 
ians he Id. "That which was^not taken was not healed." ( 7o 
\jkyj ^otr^Tf-roV ><.0y)«Tre0Tov . ) Gregory's axiom sums up the soter- 
iological reasons why the Savior must be human. 

The third set of reason why the Savior must be human has 
been called "deological" , that is, concerned with the nature 
of God, theological in a very restricted sense. These are 
offered tentatively, and yet with a sense of the importance 
of this kind of assertion about the nature of God. 

The scholastic question about the possibility of God's 
redeeming man by fiat rather than by incarnation is not so 
much speculation over impossible hypotheses as it is a 
question about the general character of the operation or 
activity of God. If Christians are right in seeing the 
Suffering Servant passages of the second Isaiah as the ex- 
pression of the furthest insights of the Old Testament in- 
to God's redeeming ways, then they are correct in seeing 
in the humiliation and death of man the flawless performance 
of the Divine modus ope rand i . The nature of God's operation 
is such that its pattern is perfectly played out in the 
events from the nativity to the death of the Suffering Ser- 
vant. It "accords with God's nature, and is consistent with 


it," says Gregory of Nyssa, "to do great and sublime things 
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by divine power.... But: descent to the lowly position 

7 

of man is the supreme example of divine power.... ,, Greg- 
ory is building a slightly different argument, but his 
material can be used to say that it is not only consistent 
with, but also the most unqualified manifestation of what 
is known about the pattern of divine activity for God to 
assume manhood and suffer. 

Moreover, it is only manhood that God can assume. That 
is a difficult assertion to make: it needs clarification. 
First, it is a statement about the self-consistency of the 
divine operation, not about the passibility of God to some 
external necessity. Another way of saying the same thing 
would be tosay that man is the only creature capable of re- 
ceiving God. There is a sense in which the immanent Logos 
is present in all creation; but he cannot be present local- 
ly in any part of creation except his own image, namely, man. 
Perhaps the statement that man is the image of God pre- 
dicates not only something about the nature of man, but al- 
so, in an oblique way, something about the operation of 


* That is the point of the speculations in the past about 
whether God could have assumed the nature of a stone, or of 
an angel, and it is one of the issues in contemporary spec- 
ulation about the case of life on planets other than Earth, 
cp. K. Rahner, Theological Investigations I, pp„ 197-8. 
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God. Not, of course, univocally; but to what extent can 
the inferences be reversed when speaking of man as the image 
of God, so that it makes sense to talk about the anthropo- 
morphicity or the humanity of God? To the extent that that 
makes sense, so far can it be said that God is not able, 
without violating his self-consistency , to assume anything 
other than humanity. 

Whatever is the case about this last speculation, the 
other reasons, historical, soteriological, and deological, 
seem sufficient to establish that the Savior of man must 
be human . 


section five: soteriological axioms 
why the savior must be the son of God 

What are the reasons behind the Christian assertion that 
the Savior must be the Son of God as well as man? 

The place to begin is the New Testament. According 
to the Apostles, it is true to say at least that Jesus act- 
ed as though he were God's agent. He violated the Sabbath, 
as if he were lord of it. He revised the Law, as though 
he were giver of it. He cleansed the Temple, as though he 
were the ruler of it. He expounded Scripture, as though 
he were the mind which informed it. He absolved men's sins, 
he restored their bodies, as though he had formed them in 
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the beginning. In short, Jesus played the part of God, or, 
as his enemies put it, heusurped God’s place. That is the 
point of the charge of blasphemy. 

Whether Jesus' assuming the role of God was legitimate 
or whether it was tantamount to blasphemy is the issue bet- 
ween Christians and Jews. The Gospels are arguments design- 
ed to show in the course of their narratives that the Christ 
ian claim is the correct one, and what that claim means. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark, for instance, begins with 
the witness of John the Baptist and concludes with the con- 
fession of the centurion, "this was a son of God." 

Between those two testimonies, the case is presented. 
Hardly has the voice which certified John's testimony 
ceased when there begins a series of mighty acts and teach- 
ings in which Jesus plays the part of God. Each episode 
concludes with a question, (as la 1:27, "What is this? a new 
teaching I With authority he commands even the unclean spirit 
and they obey him," or, as in 4:1, "Who is this, that even 
the wind and sea obey him?"), or else the episode concludes 
with an exclamation (as in 1:12, "They were amazed and glori- 
fied God, saying, 'We never saw anything like this'", or as 
in 7;37, "They were astonished beyond measure, saying, 'He 
has made all things good . ' ifeo/TZ- T/t-fTo / ). These epi- 

sodes and the comments on them are the basic design of the 
first half of the Gospel. They are designed to invite a 
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response from the disciples, and from the reader. The ques- 
tion which is being asked is, who is Jesus, or, is his play- 
ing the role of God legitimate: From the wings, as it were, 

the spiritual powers answer the question. (As in 1:24, "I 
know who you are, the Holy One of God," or as in 5*?» "What 
have you to do with me, Son of the Most High God?") 

Finally, at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus asks Peter the ques 
tion. Peter confesses, and his confession is certified, as 
was John the Baptist’s, by a sign from heaven, (the Trans- 
figuration). He is the Messiah, he is greater than the 
Law (Moses) and the Prophets (Elijah). Then the Evangelist 
unfolds what it means to be that; It means to be the Suf- 
fering Servant, as Jesus tells his disciples. It means, as 
the high priest realizes, to be the Son of God. You are 
right, I am, replies Jesus. 

The point of reviewing all this now is to recall the 
importance for the Evangelists of the claims made about 
Jesus’ status -"wi th regard to God. The titles which Jesus 
receives as a result of his playing the role of God are 
cumulatively overwhelming. They add up to a very "high" 
Christology, even considered apart from the' sweeping claims 
made by the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Johannine books. 

However, the New Testament, even including John, does 
not present a straightforward discursive analysis of what 
it means that the Savior should be the Son of God. At first 
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the New Testament account of the Savior as the Son of God 
is patient of several readings. 

It is quite possible, for instance, that some New 
Testament books, notably Mark and the speeches in Acts, 
are theologically " Adopt ionist . " But to use that term of 
them is anachronistic, for at that time the issue had not 
yet been raised. They were "innocent Adopt ionist s , " just 
as they were "innocent Fundamentalists." Later, when the 
issue ha-1 been raised, Christians saw that it was necessary 
to ob'ndon adoptionist terminology, in order to be con- 
sistently faithful bo the message in Mark and the speeches 
of the Apostles. That is to say, it was the task of later 
theologians to see the soteriological reasons why the New 
Testament interpretation of Jesus' playing the role of God 
could be read in only one way. Read in only one way, that 
is, without turning aside salvation from men. 

These soteriological reasons are two. First, just as 


i t i s 

true 

that since 

the 

fall occur. 

■ed in man, 

redemption 

must , 

also 

occur there, 

so 

it is true 

that since 

it was God 

alone 

who 

c t 0 a, t e d. man 9 

it 

can be only 

■ God who re 
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him oSSTpO -Tt>J T&D /<t*l 77jV 0Mz 0*T*0* TTtlTaiKof 

oh* t‘ No lesser power is capable. Neither man himself, 
nor any other creature can redeem. Nor can godliness, or 
divine power or any other attribute or angel apart from God 


himself 
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That was the heart of the issue which divided Athanas- 
ius and Arius. According to Arius, one who was less than 
God was the Savior; and Athanasius saw that such a Savior 
could not save. 

do illustrate the contrast between the two, it can be 
said accurately that I save Joe when my hand saves Joe. 

Then, part of me does the saving. I do it myself. However, 
when it is said that my money saves Joe, it is not I who 
saves him, but instead I pay someone else to do it. Simil- 
iarl.y, when it is said that my charm saves Joe, what is 
meant is that I persuade someone else to be Joe's savior. 

But only God himself can be man’s savior, not God’s wealth 
or some agent or friend of his. 

The phrase "divine power saves man in Jesus Christ" and 
the phrase "divine influence saves man in Jesus Christ" are 
particularly ambiguous in this regard. They fall between 
the alternatives in the preceeding example. Either the 
phrases must mean something like "God's hand saves man", 

God himself does it: hence, it could be said that God 
"empowers" Jesus Christ to save in the etymological sense 
of em-powers, and likewise, that he "influences" him in the 
sense of in-fluences -- that is, the two phrases must be if. 
not synonymous with, at least interchangeable with the 
phrase "God himself saves man in Jesus Christ"; Or else, 
the phrases must suggest that someone discrete from God 
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was authorized or excited or directed to save man: hence, 
the meaning would be that Jesus Christ was empowered by God 
in. the sense of accredited or deputed by God. If that is 
what is meant, then, on Athanasius' grounds, man is not saved. 

Athanasius held that the proper idea could not be se- 
curely maintained apart from the term homoousios . That is 

usually interpreted to mean, not apart from substantialistic 

* 

language and images of spatial extension. Given the alter- 
natives which Athanasius had, it looks as if only those 
images were adequate. A question to be explored is whether, 
with other metaphysics, images of spatial extension are 
still indispensible . 

The second major objection to Arianism is this, that it 
is implicitly a species of idolatry. Christians feel com- 
pelled to revere Jesus as the center of our loyalty, as the 
focus of our devotion, as perfection to us. But so to re- 
gard any creature, no matter how exaulted, thus as lord is 
a viola-ion of the first commandment. Thou sha.lt have no 
other lords but me. Therefore, if Jesus was not one with 
God in such a way that when Jesus is called. Lord, God is 
meant, then Jesus' role-playing was indeed blasphemy, as the 


* Although that is not absolutely certain, in viei-r especially 
of his common use of the model of Christ as the ray of the 
Father's light. 
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high priest maintained. The same objection applies to all 
Christologies which say that Jesus is Lord and then do not 
identify him with ^od the ^on. The only other possibility 
is that Mardion was right, and there are really two Gods. 

section six: trinitarianism, corollary of soteriology 

That is why the Arian controversy led into the Trinitar- 
ian controversy. To put it crudely, if Jesus Christ is not 
God, out of God, then either man is not saved or there are 
two Sods. The dilemma is, how can it be possible to say both, 
Jesus is Savior, and, God is One? The travail of the Church 
in the 4th century was caused by that dilemma. There is no 
need to follow here the course of the pains. The point is 
that Trinitarianism is something conceived in Monotheism, and 
begotten by Christology, which is itself an offspring of 
soteriology. 

It was the task of the Cappadocian theologicans to bring 
to light the outlines of those theological consequences of 
Christology in the most consistent and compelling way poss- 
ible. They nurtured the ideas which were adopted at 5 the 
Council of Constantinople and subsequently embraced by the 
whole Church. 

The easiest way to represent Cappadocian thinking on the 
subject of Trinitarianism is to use a model from geometry. 
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an example which is congenial to their logical and math- 
ematical way of thinking. If the material world is thought 
of as a geometric plane and the Godhead as a geometric solid, 
then it is obvious that God can be outlined, imaged, but not 
contained in all his dimensions on the plane. Now, if one 
wished to represent a solid sphere or orb on a plane surface, 
the thing to cause to appear would be a circle. Insofar as 
the circle was perfect, it would be a perfect image of the 
sphere within the realm of flat surfaces. In Biblical lan- 
guage, it would be the son of the sphere. 

God the B 0 n, therefore, is like the perfect circle, and 
God the Father is like the sphere. The only way a sphere 
can manifest itself on a plane is as circle. A circle is 
"part of" the sphere. It eternally coinheres with, is a 
perfect configuration of the sphere; it is given within the 
structure of the sphere i tself .( "Light , out of Light, True 
God, from True God, Begotten, not Created, of the same essence 
with the Father ....") Jesus Christ is circle on plane surface, 

, , . 9 

"from heaven and incarnate ." •£>£: Tau^ *&' 

To complete the model, the Holy Ghost is like "roundness." 
He is one with the sphere ( "proceeding from the Father ,") which 


makes the circle on the plane surface the perfect config- 


uration of the sphere, (" 


incarnate by the Holy Ghost” 
10 




Also, it is the roundness which 


brings men into communion with the sphere, through the circle. 
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Sphere, circle, and roundness, then, are perhaps a not 

unfair characterization of the. Cappadocian Trinitarianism 

which informed the Council of Constantinople's drafting of 

the Creed now used in the Eucharist. As a characterization, 

it seems consonant at most important points with the analogies 

used, for instance, by Gregory of Nazianzus at the end of 

11 

his fifth Theological Oration. Gregory's warning to his 
readers about analogies is as applicable to this one as to 
any other, however. Not only must they not be taken uni- 
vocally , as if they were straightforward descriptions; but 
also they must be qualified by other analogies, and their 
limitations must be pointed out. There is a specially im- 
portant qualification to be made with regard to this one. 

It would be a serious distortion of the Cappadocians' theo- 
logy not to emphasize that each of the three — circle, sphere, 
roundness -- is equally fully real. That is, as Basil of 
Caesarea insisted, roundness is not merely an attribute of 
the sphere; nor is the circle merely an appearing of round - 
ness. They are equally fully real, and equally severally 
distinct, (one ousia, three hypostases). Only thus, the 
framers of the'Nicene' Creed might say, is it possible to 
confess, with any hope of consistency, that Jesus Christ 
is Savior, and still believe that God is One. 



section seven: 381-451 


Now the discussion has arrived at the site of Christology 
proper, namely, the subject of the manner in which God the 
Son is related to man in Jesus Christ. In what way is the 
’’circle within the sphere” related to that "circle on the 
plane surface" which was seen of the Apostles? Before the 
4th century this central and inmost Chris tologlcal problem 
had been raised in various forms , but the theologians were 
not adequately supplied to discuss it until the Trinitarian 
problem had been fairly thoroughly debated. By the middle 
of the 4th century the conceptual materials were becoming 
available, and men were, constructing theories with them. 

Not that all the materials which came to them from the 
Trinitarian controversies were prefabricated and immediately 
usable. On the contrary, the use of concepts which had been 
shaped for 'the first subject contributed to the structural 
weakness of some Chris tologi cal designs . For example , 
thinking of God on the analogy of a Euclidean theorem can 
strengthen and secure Trinitarian doctrine, but carelessly 
incorporated into Christology it can cause the humanity of 
of Christ to collapse under its weight. 

A convenient way to look at Christology is to compare 
the work of two men, Apollinarius of Laodicea and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Apollinarius shared some ground with that 
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complex of theological attitudes which is known as the Alex- 
andrine school. Theodore occupied a central place in the 
school of Antioch. He laid there some important foundations, 
foundations which men with whom he would have disagreed ex- 
tended . 

The anthropology of these two must be taken into account, 
as well as their Christology, for reasons already noted, 
briefly because a theologian's treatment of soteriology is 
partly based on his analysis of man's plight. 

It is difficult to reconstruct with precision -apollin- 
arius' doctrine because his arguments are extant only in 
the works of his opponents and also because he seems to 
have held different opinions at different times. This much 
appears to be fairly certain: Apollinarius was eager to 
assert the reality of human sin and at the same time to 
affirm the dignity of human reason. For him, man's plight 
was to be attributed to the operations of the appetites of 
man's flesh tpyl ) . ^‘hese appetites short-circuited, as it 
were, man's will, and thereby deflect the current of man's 
life away from his proper contact, God, and thus he is 
thrown into a fallen state by the force of his now unregulated 
impulses . 

Exactly how Apollinarius envisioned this is the subject • 
of a great amount of technical discussion . Because of the 
state of the evidence, and because of the ambiguity of terms 
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at that time and now, it is most uncertain what Apollinarius 
intended by his division of man's nature into flesh and other, 
whether he saw man as a dichotomous thing, consisting of 
body and spirit , IFftUjltSi ), or as a trichotomous thing, 

consisting of flesh, animation and mind, , V*v{ ). 

In order not to get impaled on this question, let the awk- 
ward phrase "whatever it is which makes a. man a man" stand 
for Apollinarius' concept cf that part of or aspect of the 
whole human being x*rhich is complimentary to and, for Apollin- 
arius, separable from the flesh of man. It is, admittedly, 
a. crude and perhaps useless tool; but it must be at least 
handled in order to appreciate the craft as Apollinarius 
practiced it. "Whatever makes a man a man" is the victim 
of the appetites of the flesh. 

Thus the product of Apollinarian anthropology, regard- 
less of its method of construction, is the conclusion that it 
is man's flesh that is in need of a re-formation and regul- 
ation. Once the flesh has been changed, it xsri 11 no longer 
disrupt whatever it is that makes a man a man, and therefore 
man will be a new creature, sinless. 

Jesus Christ, then, was God doing just that, namely, tak- 
ing human flesh and re-forming it. That accomplished, what- 
ever it is that makes a man a man is no longer fallen, and 
freed to obey God. Christ, according to apollinarius, was 
God the 3 0 n taking flesh. He was not properly speaking man 
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for that which makes a man a man, not being the source 
of man's sin (although it is disrupted by sin) is super- 
fluous to the work of salvation. That which makes a man 
a man is not in Christ, moreover, because in man it had 
been cast into a state of sin, and Jesus Christ was sinless. 
In short, "God dwelling in man is not man; spirit united 

to flesh is man: Christ is man as it has been said titul- 

12 

arly, for he is divine spirit united to flesh." 

The strength of Apollinarian Christologv is that it 
avoids any tendency to divide Jesus Christ into two dis- 
crete entities, -furthermore-, since Apollinarius ' Christ 
is a unit, there is little danger of talking as if it were 
man's doing the redeeming, when the Redeemer's "humanity" 
was only passive flesh. 


It is just possible that Apollinarius intended to 
hold that Jesus Christ was not less than human, but rather 
quintessentially human. That is to say, Apollinarius may 


have: been following the line of thinking most common a- 
mong the earlier Apologists, that man's mind ) or, 

in current parlance, his ontological reason ^/</[or 

) is very nearly divine, or even as some late Flaton- 
ists thought, divine: and therefore, that the divine Logos' 
replacing the human logos was simply an intensification of 
the near-divinity Which is already in man. After all, 


that is what makes 


man human: to intensify it is really 
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to intensify, not obliterate, the humanity of Jesus Christ. 

13 

If, as some scholars think, that was Apollinarius ' 
intention, he did not make it clear to his critics. They saw 
in Apollinarian Christology a threat to one of the prerequis 
ites of salvation. As they understood it, Apollinarianism 
made Christ not human, "For Godhead with flesh only is not 
man, nor with soul alone, nor with both apart from B onto- 
logical 'J reason, which is what is greatest in man." 

/UST* /teSy OOK uJX oolt </%S 

^ , .» 1 ^ 

/Cpy/jS Ysyr'i 'fe> u \Zou } o /&/ jUttXXcnJ ) 

And, if the Savior is not man, then man is not saved. 

Gregory allows that if Apollinarius’ pathology of sin 
should be correct, ■ghen perhaps Apollinarius' Christology 
would not be so objectionable. But the pathology is wrong 
as well: "That which received the command was that which 
failed to keep the command, and that which failed to keep 
it was also th ■-■t which dared to transgress; and that which 
transgressed was that which stood most in need of salvation; 
and that which needed salvation was th t which also he took 

15 

upon him." 

It was not only the Cappadocians who came to oppose 
Apollinarianism for that reason. One of the early Antioch- 
ene theologians expressed his argument in almost the same 
sequence of logic and concluded, "if the soul only com- 
mitted those sins which came to it from the passions of the 
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body, perhaps it would have been enough for Our Lord to take 
only a body in order to save from sin; but the soul itself 
gives birth to numerous and shameful evils.... Necessarily, 
therefore, Our Lord took a soul, so that the latter be saved 

16 

. The quotation is from Theodore of Mopsuestia, an 
elder of a family of theologians who thought that they had 
a more satisfactory statement of the Christological problem 
than had the Apollinarians . 

Theodore and his followers joined most of the rest of 
Christendom in repudiating Apollinarian Christology not on- 
ly because of its basis in a false anthropology , as noted 
already, but for two other reasons as well. 

For one, Apollinarianism was belied by the history of 
Jesus* life. '*Lo, if the Godhead had replaced the soul, he 

would not have been hungry or thirsty, nor could he have 

17 

tired or been in need of food.” All the Antiochenes were 
very conscious that Jesus Christ was truly human, and they 
resisted any idea which was incompatible x^lth that primary 
datum. 

Second, the Antiochenes were also very conscious of the 
contrast between creature and Creator, between man and God. 
That, I think, is the heart of Theodore's Christology. 
Theodore knew that man had to hunger and thirst, and he 
knew that God could not hunger and thirst. Christologies 


ifhich fail to insure the integrity of the manhood of Christ 
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end up, either, like Aphthartodoce tism, seeing Christ as by 
nature impassible, or else, like some other kinds of Mono- 
physitism, making the Godhead hunger and thirst. * 

Theodore wanted to affirm that Jesus Christ was true 
God, who is not subject to external necessity, and also true 
man, who is subject to it. He made his affirmation by say- 
ing that there were "in” Jesus Christ two natures, appearing 
as one. (One ident ity : "Identity" probably catches something 
of both the range and the ambiguity of the term per- 

son," as it is usually translated.) 

The one person is an "inseparable union through which 


* That is why Theodore the exegite was uncomfortable with 
passages such as Homans 9s 5» >•> *1 & X*/f**f to &cru 

b *10 km TTvti/Ti»\j toko^To^... ,and Philippians 2:6, 

and Hebrews 2 :9, Yoyurt &i.Lu Ittl? xjtut^rkt 

fioCVdTTOU . c. v / 

The last he read orr&i fliao . after some manuscripts 

of Origen (cf. critical apparatus A. Souter (ed.) N.T.G., 
Heb. 2:9) » and so the Diophysite versions follow, "Apart 
from God he tasted death"; thereby precluding ab- 
solutely the Monophysite interpretation, which is," he, God, 
by his grace, tasted death." cf. A. Mingana, Theodore's 
Commentary on the Nicene Creed , pp. 86 - 87 , n. 6. 

The Philippians passage Theodore read to mean that the 
"form of the servant" and the "form of ^od" are two dis- 
tinct natures in Christ. He was trying to avoid something, 
for, to speak anachronistically , he saw that a carelessly- 
stated.. "kenotic theory" implies a sentimental kind of 
Monophysite Patripassionism, whereby because God emptied 
himself into a man, the man's suffering is taken to be an 
index of Divine Love . 

Of the Dpi s tie to the Homans Theodore aaid, "Nobody be- 
lieves that he who is fpom the Jews according to the flesh 
is God by nature, nor that God who is above all is from the 
Jews by nature; he [Paul] said the two things together in or- 
der to show the close union that took place ...." Mingana, 
(ed.) op . cit . , pp. 64-65* 
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that form of man can never and under no circumstances be 

separated from the Divine Nature which put it on. The 

distinction between the two natures does not annul the 
18 

close union." Theodore’s favorite image to illustrate 
the intimacy of the union was that of the union between 
husband and wife, who become "one Flesh," one identity. 

Even taking account of the fact that husband and wife 
were in the 4th century less independent individuals than 
they are in contemporary thought, still a suggestion of 
thef.g being two complimentary entities in Christ was con- 
veyed. Theodore proposed other analogies: "AssumA et assum- 
ant, Dieu-Verbe et Homme, tel est le "moi" de J&sus .... 
l’ame et le corps d’ou r&sulte I’homme, 1* uni on 1’homme 
et la femme, la concordance de deux timoignages pour Atablir 
une v£rit6, 1 'union du Christ avec son Eglise." Even the 
image of the soul and body of man in this context suggests 
that Theodore had in mind a dual thing, a partnership. 

That is an inadequate way of conceiving of the union 

between God and man in Jesus Christ. As Marius Mercator was 
20 

first to see, Theodore's Christology of "union by good 
will" u4>oki>oI) , is the real source of Pelagianism. 

If man discrete from God was able to accomplish salvation, 
then man could a priori save himself, albeit with God's help. 

This is an important point. Theodore's Christology was 
implicitly a kind of pos t-Athanasian adoptionism. Adoptionist 
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terms cannot build, a satisfactory statement of the fact 
that it is G 0 d and not man who takes the initiative in the 
reconciliation of the two. 

To put it another way, if man can cooperate with God so 
unqualif iedly that they can be said to be reconciled total- 
ly, then the Incarnate One is superfluous. But it is the 
contention of the New Testament, especially of Paul, that man 
cannot cooperate unqualifiedly with God: Moses did not, and 
he was the man most blessed by God, the man whom God "adopt- 
ed" in order to redeem Israel. But Israel was not redeemed. 

Hence, for the New Israel God did not choose a man and 
leave it to him. Instead, God took the initiative absolutely. 

That is the point of the stories of the Virgin Birth. 

The Virgin Birth doctrine is the expression of the ultimate 
defense of the idea that It is God who takes the initiative 
in salvation: so it is the defense of the uniqueness (what 
Moses did not do) and of the completeness (what needs no 
supplimenting) of salvation in Christ; so, too, the Virgin 
J^irth doctrine is the ultimate defense against Pelagianism. 

In the terms of the story in Luke, had Joseph and Mary taken 
the initiative, then Jesus would have been simply another 
blessed Moses, and nothing more. Paul should have remained 
a Jew. 

It is significant that it was on an issue of Mariology 
that Theodore's followers' weakness was exposed. The Nest orians 
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had ventured where Theodore had not. Mary, they said, was 
not Theotokos, not the Godbearer. Theodore had said that 
the Mother was the Bearer of God the ^on in at least this 
sense, that she bore him who was the Son of God "by good 
will." But the Nestorians maintained that even that was not 
true. According to them, so separate were God and man in 
Jesus Christ that Mary could properly be said to have borne 
only the humanity, that humanity in which God dwelt as in 

_V_ 

a temple. Mary was the Mother of the Temple. 

Nestorian Christology is patently unacceptable because, 
although it does what Theodore's Christology at times almost 
seemed not to do, namely, insure the Divinity of Christ, 
nevertheless it does that by so v/idening the gap between 
the Divinity and the humanity as to cut humanity off from 
God. That is a way of saying, by slight caricature, that 
the Nestorian Christ is a tandem being in which God and man 
are separated. 


* This is the projection of the trajectory of Theodore's 
teaching. For him, the temple in which God dwelt was an 
image appropriate for Jesus' humanity. However, as the 
Second Vatican Council has reiterated, the image of the Tem- 
ple in which God dwelt is appropriate to the degree of in- 
timacy between God and Mary, and not to that between God 
and Jesus' humanity . (cf . schema Lucem Gerites , 53 *) 



section eight: chalcedon 


By the middle of the 5th century, Christians were, seek- 
ing some way by which to predicate both humanity and Divinity 
of the one subject, Jesus Christ, and thereby be able to af- 
firm both that God is One and that Jesus is the Savior: 
and to do this with a vocabulary which did not suggest 
that he is a tandem being; nor that he is a hybrid, less 
than man; nor that he is a demigod, more than man but not 
quite God. 

That is the requirement which is being stated in the 

celebrated exposition of the Creed in the Def initio Fidei 
21 

of Chalcedon. 

Following, then, the holy Fathers, we all un- 
animously teach that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
to us One and the same Son, the Self-same Per- 
fect in Godhead, the Self-same Perfect in Man- 
hood; truly God and truly Man; the Self-same 
of a rational soul end body; consubstantial 
with the Father according to the Godhead, the 
Self-same consubstantial with us according to 
the Manhood; like us in all things, sin apart; 
before the ages begotten of the Father as to 
the Godhead, but in the last day, the Self- 
same', for us and for our salvation, (born) of the 
Virgin Mary Theotokos as to the Manhood; One and 
the Same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten; ac- 
knowledged in Two Natures unconfusedly , unchange- 
ably, indivisibly, inseparably .... 

This states the problem authoritatively. But it does no 

more . 


Attempts to do more than that seemed bo veer off in dir- 


ec tions 


which had already been found to be futile 


Leo's 
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Tome, it must be admitted, came near the Nestorian posit- 
ion. Leo’s terminology suggests that there are two beings 
which act as it were alternatively it does not belong to 
the same nature ( eiusdem naturae ) to weep in pity for a 

dead friend, and to raise that same friend from the dead 

22 

with a word os power . Despite Leo's affirmations of 
the unity, the Tome is too easily patient of a Nestorian 
reading unless it is accompanied by a statement of the 
communicatio idiomatum . 

The communicatio (c ufriboglf 7 iSio7jj7to/ ) is the 

linguistic rule which was devised to enable theologians to 
speak of the One Christ and use terms proper to both God and 
man of him. They can interchange the terms of Divinity and 
humanity when applying them to the Incarnate Christ, but not 
interchange them when speaking of God and man apart from 
Christ. For example, one can say properly, "the Son of God 
wept, "(but not "the Godhead wept"), or one can say properly, 
"the Son of man raised Lazarus," (but not "humanity raised 
Lazarus" ) . 

That is about as far as the Leonine-Chalcedonian style 
of thinking can be pursued. So long as the dualistic idiom 
of Theodore is used to state the Christological problem and 
to protect it against perversions, then the discussion can 
be only an extended analysis of the two natures. So stated, 
the harder it becomes "for the most orthodox Chalcedonian to 
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avoid the very difficulties in which Nestorius was engulfed, 
and the less content is left for the actual personality which 
was embodied in both natures. At best, Jesus Christ dis- 

23 

appears in the smokescreen of the two-nature philosophy.” 

How, then, is the "actual personality” of the One Christ to 
be kept in view? 

section nine: the union 

In the midst of the confusion and contradiction of pol- 
emics Cyril of Alexandria was groping toward a statement, 
following a lead of Athanasius*. The most promising tendez 
of Cyril's thought is his awareness that Christian theology 
must give up talking as though there were two linked, com- 
plimentry subjects in Christ. Some way of speaking must 
be devised whereby it is possible to do conceptual justice 
to the intimacy of God and man in Jesus Christ, without 
exceeding the Chalcedonian proscriptions. In particular, 
this must be done without relapsing into the more subtle 
Apollinarianism of Eutyches. As Leo had said, Christ is 
” totus in nostris . By nostra (what belonged to us] we mean 

what the Creator put in us from the beginning, and -what he 

23 

undertook to repair.” The humanity of Christ is complete, 
in no -way truncated or diminished or perverted. 

Nor is man in Jesus Christ independent. Not only is it 
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true that, temporally speaking, God initiates the union bet- 
ween himself and man; but also it is true that humanity in 
Christ is not prior to, nor does it have any automonous exist 
ence apart from God, not even in the sense that other men 
can be said to have an autonomous existence. It is the uni- 
queness of Jesus Christ that in him humanity is united to, 
not independent of, God. That is to say, he is without sin. 

At this point, the metaphysical and the moral levels of 
the argument, which have been all along very close, now 
frankly converge. The uniqueness of Christ is this, that he 
is sinless. Man apart from Christ is independent of God, 
fallen. Man in Christ is united to God, redeemed. 

Now, the fact that Christ is not independent of God in 
no way distorts or deforms his humanity, but rather it is 
precisely that which perfects Jesus Christ as man and ass- 
ures his wholeness . 

The union assures not only Christ’s wholeness, but that 
of all who come to be "in Christ." Christ's wholeness is 
’unique not in the sense that he is a genetic sport within 
the species of human beings. It is an inclusive , not an 
exclusive, uniqueness in that he represents, he is the arche 
type and pioneer for all humanity. He recapitulates ( oi\6c— 

us, as Irenaeus put it. By virtue of his uniquenes 
vis-a-vis other men, the humanity of all who are in him is 
also united to God; and thus a new race is begun, insofar as 
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men enter into him, ( something which they begin, but do not 
consummate here), to that extent those men, too, are, in Christ, 
not independent of God, 

It is in the attempt to be independent of God that man 
falls. Man independent of God is separated from God, and so 
he suffers a distorted and truncated humanity. That is, sin 
cuts man off from God morally-metaphysically ; and that this 
state of alienation is n :>t man’s true state, but true human- 
ity is displayed in and made possible in Christ, united to 
God • 

That is not what the Cyrilline theologians had in the 
fore-front of their minds when they spoke of "one hypostasis 
of the Logos en-fleshed" 7pU / loyat/ ) ; 

they fought more exclusively on the philosophical front again- 
st the Antiochene assertion that anhypostatic nature ( 
tuVitfpfTd.f'n ) was inconceiveable , and that, therefore, the "divine" 
acts of Jesus had to be attributed to the hypostasis of his 
Divinity and the "human" acts to the hypostasis of his hu- 
manity. But what is maintained by them is almost exactly 
the same position as we have been stating in terms of Christ's 
not being independent of God. 

The fact that in Christ man is not independent from God 
does not mean that he is not distinguished from God, or that 
man has no character other than God. Man in Christ is not 
absorbed by the Godhead, "like vinegar in the ocean", as an 
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unfortunate phrase of Gregory of Nyssa had it. In Christ 
man is not nnade into an automaton, absolutely dependent on 
God . 

On the contrary, the hypostatic union ought to be con- 
ceived of as the perfection of the relationship between 
Creator and creature, a relationship which is not described 
in terms of the negative limitation of the creature, but of 
its positive com-pletion. In the case of Jesus Christ, both 
the integrity of the human creature and his radical proximity 

to God ''equally reach a unique and qualitatively immeasurable 
24 

perfection." To put it another way, the creaturely integ- 
rity of the manhood of Jesus Christ increases in direct, not 
inverse, proportion as he is united to the Self-expression 
of God. 

This unity that we are struggling to understand is near 
the central axis of the mystery. The unity is not as the lan 
guage of Chalcedon might give a casual reader to suppose it 
is, a kind of counterbalance for the distinct iom. of persons, 
indivisible and inseparable counterbalanced against uncon- 
fused and unchanged. Rather, it is this: that which unites 
is strictly the same as that which insures the distinction. 

It is the unity to God the Son which precisely makes the hu- 
manity existent, "in such a way that unity and distinction 

become mutually conditioning and intensifying characteristics 

25 

not compete ing ones." 
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To play with the words a bit, in Christ man is not in- 
dependent of God, fallen; nor is he dependent on God, absorb- 
ed; but rather, he is"ende pendent* 1 with God. It would take 
some agility to demonstrate an extensive parallel between 
these categories of independent, dependent and endependent, 
and Leontius of Byzantium's Aristotelian distinctions of 
hypostasis, anhypostasis and enhypostasis, but the two are 
similiar, given the difference of idioms. At still a differ- 
ent level, it is not too far removed from the kind of dis- 
tinction that Tillich x j °i n ts toward by his terms, heteronomous , 
autonomous and theonomous. Thus, the term endependent is 
applied to Christ's unique humanity, unique in that he alone 
is not separated from God, unique in that he alone is unqual- 
ifiedly human, and inclusively so. 

That kind of thought cannot be expressed in "antiochene" 
terms. The best that the language of Leo's Tome can produce 
is something like "interdependent" or perhaps, "mutually 
dependable," speaking of the two centers of personality or 
of the two subjects of experience in Christ. 

Another limitation of antiochene terminology is that it 
entails a certain psychology which can be called the"subject 
experience" or the "center of personality" view of man. 

This psychology assumes that "center of consciousness" is, 
if not synonymous with, for purposes of this discussion 
interchangeable with, the term "man." 


The center of 
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of personality (or, in some contexts, the soul) is the sub- 
ject of experience, the core of individuality, which reasons, 
wills, fears, desires , sins , and so forth. Such psychology 
is now very suspect on a number of grounds, Freudian, Jung- 
ian, experimental. That topic will be touched upon again later. 
For the present, notice some of the difficulties which this 
psychology presents for Christology. 

It forces its adherents to postulate a human subject in 
Jesus Christ which must receive experiences humanly and which 
must independently will to obey the Divinity. For his part, 
the divine subject, in order to be within the person of Jesus 
Christ, must be conceived of as emptying himself, or as shed- 
ding some or all of his attributes, or as holding them back. 

As a recent generation of Anglican theologians found, those 

postulates are difficult to maintain without almost crippling 

26 

contradictions. How, for example, is it possible to think 
of Cod without Divinity? In what sense can a depotentated 
God said to be God at all? Yet, if the Leonine framework of 
discourse is kept, something like that is what must be said 
by the Christian theologian, lest the integrity of the human 
Center of personality be violated. 

The alternative is to reduce the divine subject in an- 
other way, namely, by making him remote rather than stripped, 
to say that Jesus was not unique in principle, that God was 
not present in the independent personality of Jesus Christ 
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in any way other than the way he was present in, say, Moses; 
that it was a case of inspiration instead of incarnation. 

section ten: endependence , 
an illustration 

Consider the other possibility, the possibility of ex- 
tending the Christological discussion in the direction which 
was confusedly indicated by Cyril of Alexandria's thought, 
not as it was taken up by Dioscorus and Eutyches and made in- 
to Monophys.it ism, but rather in the direction of the view 
which we have called endependence . 

As an illustration, consider Cyril's model of Christ as 
a piece of burning charcoal. The burning charcoal is the 
shape and size of a piece of cold wood ; and it is the temp- 
erature and color of fire. 

Regardless of what Cyril’s physics may have been, we 
can say that the fire is not another "subject" next to or 
interpenetrating the wood. Burning charcoal has only one 
hypostasis, not two side by side. Moreover, although it is 
not wrong to say that it is two natures in one hypostasis, 
it is more accurate to say that in it one nature is en- 
hypostatically united to another. "Wood on fire" is differ- 
ent from "wood wet." "'/food on fire" is neither wood inter- 
penetrated with another material, nor is it wood acquiring 
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a new property. 

Burning charcoal is wood which is '‘behaving'* in a certain 
pattern. That pattern is the pattern of molecules moving at 
a different rate as the result of heat; we could say it is 
the result of fire's taking the wood to itself. For the wood 
does not of its bwn power originate the burning. That is, 
the fire is the source of the wood’s peculiar pattern of be- 
havior, so as to make the burning charcoal unique compared 
with all pieces of unburning wood. And in its peculiar pat- 
tern of behavior the burning charcoal reveals the nature of 
fire, Or, at least, it reveals as much of the operation of 
fire as can be revealed in the medium of wood. 

The value of this model is strictly limited. For one 
thing, we now know that the wood is suffering a chemical chan- 
ge as a result of its "union" with fire, so that it does not 
remain wood, which is something that cannot be said about 
the humanity of Christ. Moreover, in the case of this model, 
the wood does not have no existence prior to the "coming" of 
the fire, as Jesus Christ had no existence prior to the In- 
carnation, (other than the sense in which his "humanity" 
could be said to exist in Mary and in all of Israel before 
him.) What is more objectionable, wood is an inanimate thing, 
and the humanity of Christ is not, so the model does not ex- 
press his willing fidelity to the divine Pattern. Also, since 
wood and fire are both of the created order, it is impossible 
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to see in their "union* 1 anything close to the concept of 
union as intensification of integrity. 

Serious as these and other objections are with regard to 
its appropriateness, still, the model of burning charcoal does 
draw attention to the point that Jesus Christ is not two mat- 
erials mixed: Rather, he is like wood ignited, and thus be- 
having in a certain pattern so as to reveal fire in the med- 
ium of wood. The burning charcoal is "homoousios" with fire, 
and with wood. The wood and the fire are not independent of 
each other, nor is the wood totally dependent on the fire. 

The wood, as burning charcoal, receives its"pattern of be- 
havior"from the fire; in at least one sense, it is endependent 
with the fire. 


Note: Did Cyril think of fire as a substance? Go far it has 
been possible to avoid facing directly the question of wheth- 
er Patristic ideas are inseparable from their "substantial- 
istic" expression. Certainly the question cannot be treated 
.adequately here. There are, however, certain obvious things 
that can be said. First, it is clear that substantia and ooff/u. 
did not mean what is suggested to the modern mind by the word 
"substance." Of course y t>otri« is not material: none of the Fathers 
supposed that the "matter" of God was stuffed or poured into 
Jesus. It is not certain that "essence" or "spiritual sub- 
stance" must be discussed in the material mode, as though "it" 
had. extension. That is particularly the case with . "nature . " 

The point is, the Fathers did use the material mode of dis- 
course, and we are shy of it, for one thing because we are 
hardly as confident as they were about the meaningfulness of 
Platonic metaphysics. So we try to talk more in terms of mo- 
dels, patterns, forms, paradigms, and so forth. 

Does this do violence to Patristic doctrine, more specif- 
ically to the idea otSuo ? Does talking about the human- 

ity of Christ as a structure of reality (man) endependent tirith 
the pattern of the Divine Self-expression (God the Son) dis- 
tort the Cyri'lline position by attempting to transpose it away 
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from substantialistic expressions? I think not. In a review 
of H.M.Montef lore ' s effort to do this kind of transposition, 

G.C. Stead has written that there is 

some exaggeration in the common charge that the 
Chalcedonian Fathers were tied to static con- 
cepts^^S^is more prominent in the Definition 
than«w- or ; and comes noticeably near- 

er the concept of a pattern of activity: one can 
act against one's common form, whereas 

7foyi >’ is unthinkable . But one might proceed 
to ask, why did not the Chalcedonians use the 
term ...? Two patterns of thought were 
available to them s commonly contrasted 
with substance, much as Aristotle treats 'action' 

( ffrttn y) in the Categories , as one of the subordin- 
ate categories which were later (misleadingly) 
identified with the 'accidents', the characters 
which a subject may or may, not display; Whereas 
in Metaphysics , book viii is regarded as 

the full development of a thing's essence or sub- 
stance. Plotinus is perhaps contrasting these 
two conceptions when he sa.y the t can mean 

either the activity which constitutes a thing, 
or the activity which it exercises.... 

Wow to say that the divine activity was fully 
present in Jesus, if this means 'the activity con- 
stitutive of God* presumably asserts an absolute 
....In principle the Chalcedonians could have 
accepted it. 

J.T.3. N.S.14 (1963) p.5o3 

Stead is commenting on the Chalcedonian Definition. In the 
'subsequent era, as the philosophic climate became more dis- 
tinctly Aristotelian, as for example, "soul” was seen as the 
"form" of the body, then it would have been more unreserved- 
ly true that "pattern of activity or behavior" was tanta- 
mount to 'fessense." 



Fart Two: 'Toward a Contemporary Chris tology 


The preceeding review of some of the issues of Classical 
Christology has, hopefully, brought into focus prerequisites 
of a satisfactory Christology. Also, in the course of its 
examination it has turned up concepts or modes of conceptual- 
ization which are foreign to the modern mind. If some con- 
temporary Christology is to be articulated, those must be 
transposed into a less foreign idiom, without sacrificing 
the prerequisites of Christology which historically the Church 
has been at such pains to defend. 

The two chief problems of this kind which have appeared 
are the ones of substantialistic metaphysics and "center of 
personality" psychology. 

In the case of the first, modern thinking is certainly 
uneasy with the language of spatial extension when talking 
about reality. Without making too many layman's generaliz- 
ations, it does seem that for contemporary physics, time is 
a more operative concept than is space. Extension has to 
do with movement in time more than with matter, so that 
phenomena are not so much objects as they are patterns of 
energy in time. A table, to take the common example, is not 
a solid "thing"; rather, it is a pattern or structure of 
molecular energy which persists for a comparatively long- 
duration. The problem for Christology, therefore, is to 
articulate a statement in which the view of God is more 
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synchronized with this account of the natural world. 

But a contemporary Chris tological statement does not begin 
with God. Having an eye to apologetics, it begins at that place 
where the modern world's attention is most fixed, at man. 

In general modern anthropology tends to shy away from 
definitions . Except for that minority who subscribe to the 
more rigid schools of thought, we are reluctant to try to 
say exhaustively what man is. 

As far as propositional language is concerned, we are 
more sure that we can say what man is not. One of the things 
that we are fairly convinced that he is not is a personality 
center or self-conscious subject or soul possessing attributes 
and faculties. For all kinds of reasonswhich it is not 
necessary to enumerate here, that view is unacceptable, cer- 
tainly in its simple chare terizations , and probably in its 
more sophisticated versions as well. Therefore, any Christ- 
ology which carries with it that sort of anthropology is sus- 
pect at one of its bases. 

To us, what seems preferable to defining man proposition- 
ally is observing certain characteristics which seem esp- 
ecially revealing with regard to man's uniqueness. Vie select 
aspects of man's behavior, aspects which illuminate the ways 
in which man is different from other forms of life. Then, 
we evaluate the significance of these peculiarities, in the 
hope of saying which of them are most revealing of what it 
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means to be human. Then, we try to arrange them into some 
pattern or organization which would be identifiable as 
signally human. This is tried, not in the hope of being 
generally descriptive, but rather of being evocative and 
clarif icatory . 

That undertaking would be, and is, the subjsdt of books 
The best that can be done here is to indicate one of those 
peculiarities man exhibits, and show something of its struc- 
ture; and then compare it, as it is experienced among men 
in general, with it as it is seen in Jesus. 


section one: homo loquens 


One of the most striking characteristics of man as com- 
pared with other forms of life is that he can speak. Man's 

speech is that by which the universe is mediated to him and 

27 

that by which he diagrams the universe. 

Now, while it is true that man experiences a non-verbal 
interaction with nature as do the animals, and also that he 
enjoys a pre-verbal or supra-verbal communion with other 
persons, yet still the fact is that very little of his in- 
tercourse with the universe is not at least partly discover 
ed and delineated by speech. As Kant has taught us, lan- 
guage is not only reflective, but also active in man's 
relation to the world: the world impinges, but man actively 
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views . 

This viewing of the world by man is a conceptualization 
of experience, a conceptualization 'which depends on speech 
for its structure. Prom it proceed man’s ways of describing 
and manipulating the universe: mythology, science, poetry, 
politics, and so forth . All these spheres of activity are 
agreed to represent the way things are. Thus, increasingly 
precise and discriminating articulation is a basis of human 
civilization. 

At the individual level, each man becomes part of a 
society by appropriation of its set of concepts, that is, 
by learning the language. Moreover, he comes to be aware 
of his own existence by virtue of his being addressed by 
others. Others direct their attention to him, he is " named," 
and he becomes aware of himself. 

These sketchy observations of man as speaking being have 
been pointing in the directions of two preconditions of speech. 
The first is that all men are involved in a ’’covenant" among 
themselves to observe the conventions of their language, and 
to use a symbol for its ordinary referent and in a way and 
for an intention which is not deceitful. That is, man must 
not lie. Lying and confounding the language is an index of 
man's sin. 

Second, there is an "act of faith" involved on man's part, 
namely, an assumption that there is some correspondence 
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between man's conceptualization of the universe and the way 
that it is. The correspondence may be loose or strict, but 
only a solipsist or nihilist would hold that there is no 
correspondence. A solipsist or a nihilist is one who has 
no faith whatsoever, who despairs. Despair is the index of 
man’s fallenness, which is the work of him who is called the 
Father of Lies. 

It would be along these kinds of lines that it could be 
said that speech Is one of the revelations of humanity, and 
that truth, which is fidelity to the preconditions of speech, 
is an index of true humanity. It follows that that speaking 
being who is most signally human insofar as this character- 
istic is concerned, is he who manifests in his speech a 
fidelity to the covenant not to deceive another and also i who 
speaks so as to articulate with maximum correspondence the 
way things are; and thus who is in the state exactly op- 
posite despair, trust. His lego is united to the Logos: he 
speaks the Truth. Such is the claim Christians would want 
to make for Jesus of Nazareth. 



section two : homo homans 


An anthropology of this sort would assemble a cluster of 
uniquely human characteristics; and then it would submit that 
in every case, Jesus Christ realized and exemplified, each 
respective aspect of what it means to be human. 

As with telling the truth and lying, so too the primary 
meaning of being free and enslaved applies to man alone, as 
does being courageous and cowardly, and also loving and be- 
ing indifferent. These and other instances of "humanity 
manifestations" are known in men alone. 

But men experience them in a peculiar wqy . That is, 
all men know speech, which is a manifestation of their hu- 
manity, but they know it only as both truth- telling and 
deception. Deception is a. manifestation of humanity, in- 
sofar as it is a form of speaking, but insofar as it is a 
betrayal of speech, an undermining of the very covenant and 
act of faith which speech presupposes, to that extent de- 
ception is a perversion of humanity, and a diminution of 
it . 

Since it is as deception and truth- telling together that 
men experience speech, it can be said that their humanity is 
known as perverse and true humanity together, or in oscill- 
ation back and forth. The same dynamic of perverse and true 
obtains in those other revelations of humanity, freedom and 
servility, courage and cowardice, love and indifference. 
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Insofar as man reveals his humanity as deceiving, as 
servile, cowardly and indifferent he is seen as fallen, as 
"in Sin." Those activities which are constitutive of his 
humanity are fallen. Thus, Theodore’s anthropology is 
vindicated over against Apollinarius ' : sin is not confined 
to the flesh. On the contrary, it is located among those 
terms which are the very differentia of his uniqueness from 
the non-human; in i'heodore's words, it is in the soul. 

1 > 

Man the liar acts 7 ^ , contrary to the activity 

which is constitutive of him as speaking being. 

Man the liar is in need of reconstitution. For it is on- 
ly by reconstitution, by re-creation, that his humanity can 
be restored entire, its foundations rebuilt. It is only in 
renewal of the covenant among speakers and in restoration 
of fidelity to the truth that it is possible for man to speak 
confidently again. Until then, that which speaks deceives. 

Thus Athanasius' soteriology is seen as correct over a- 
gainst the Adoptionists ' : in order for humanity to stand true 
the foundations of what it means to be a man must be rebuilt, 
and that can be done only by Him who laid the foundations 
according to his pattern in the beginning. Man, whose hu- 
manity is revealed in speech which is itself a dynamic bet- 
ween the true and the perverse, cannot talk his way to speech 
as- truth. That is, he cannot savej for deception has enter- 
ed into speech, so that, that which speaks deceives, in order 
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for things to change, Truth itself must take speech, must 
take humanity and speak, so that speech may be true, and 
man may be human. 


section three: jesus loquens 

According to the earliest witnesses, Jesus of Nazareth 

manifested humanity, like any man, by speaking. Indeed, at 

the first of his preaching, no one seems to have doubted 

but that he was simply a man. But, as they listened, they 

discerned something uncanny about his words, something that 

drew from them questions about his identity. For he spoke 

with authority. There was in the revelation of humanity 

which he manifested only fidelity to the presuppositions of 

-* 

speech, no deception. 

In Biblical terms, he was not a sinner. Humanity in him 
was not revealed in oscillation between affirmation and be- 
trayal of human! ty, as it is in all others. 

Among those others, they who are most inspired by God 
are usually the ones who are most aware of having acted 


* This does not mean that Jesus could not have made mistakes 
based on wrong information, for instance, about the author- 
ship of the Psalms, which is a datum based on techne, on 
scientific critical studies, and not on fidelity to the pre- 
suppositions of speech. In short, he might very well have 
made "honest mistakes." 
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contrary to their humanity, of being sinners. Such an aware- 
ness plays a large part in their relation to God and in their 
account of existence. They knox-x their humanity vividly as 
in need of reconstitution. But nowhere is that kind of an 
awareness on Jesus’ part ever attested to. He, unlike the 
most inspired of his fellows, was not one who knex-x himself 
as a dynamic of true and perverse humanity. 

The disciples asked themselves, how can this be? They 
saw one who was human in a unique way. (This was the case 
not only of his speaking the truth, which we have used as 
an example, but also of his being free and courageous and 
loving and all the rest of the uniquely human characteristics.) 
Such a manifestation of humanity was unaccountable in human 
terms, since man speaking in every other instance was man 
deceiving as well as telling the truth. That Jesus spoke 
was a signal manifestation of his being human, unique contrasted 
with the other forms of life: That his speech was true — 

unqualifiedly true — was a signal .manifestation that he was 
human in a way that no other speaker was. He was without 


* There is not space to discus . at length the locus classicus , 
viz ., Jesus 'Baptism by John. I think it is safe to say, 

(after K. Stendahl) that in the Synoptic accounts it is not 
the issue of Jesus' innocence or lack of it which is in focus, 
but rather the issues of the higher and lower authority, the 
signs of the Kingdom, the heralding of the Messiah. Not 'til 
the Ebionite Gospel and Jerome is the Baptism seen as a pro- 
blem of Jesus' innocence. 

As for his lamenting over Jerusalem, this seems to be an ex- 
ample of his compassion for the corporate social fallenness of 
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defect the pattern of what it means to be a speaker, to be 
human . 


He accounted for this uniqueness by claiming a unique 
relationship to one whom he called Father. The disciples 
and those after them concluded that that could mean nothing 
less than that he was the express Image of God. Men general- 
ly are unique among the creatures in that they are images of 
God. But they are deceiving and defective images in the very 
pattern of their humanity. Jesus Christ is uniquely the Im- 
age of God, the tifod whose nature is such that he reveals 
himself in ways which are best described in language of hu- 
manity: The True One, the Loving One, the Faithful One. 


of humanity. But since it is his re-created humanity which 
is inclusive (cf. pp. 37-38)) then it is as re-created that 
the corporate social dimension of human life is included by 
him, not the "social sin", which did to him as it did to all 
prophets . 



section four: the unique one 


Now the argument has returned by another route to the 
patristic problem of how to state the fact of the uniqueness 
of Jesus Christ so as not to suggest a violated humanity, 
without reducing the Divinity. 

One wav in which this has recently been attempted is by 

28 

using what J. Hick in an unpublished essay has called 
"Degree Christology . " Degree Christology is the position 
that Jesus Christ is not unique in principle, but only in 
fact, that he is actually what all men are potentially, 
namely, fully open to the spirit of God. "Partial incarnations 
take place whenever men are open to God's will. However, 
at one point, a point which has come to be seen as the con- 
summation of God's working in history, a man appeared who 
was so open to the divine Will that He was truly said to be 
a "full incarnation," a "breaking through" of God, into a 
man, Jesus. 

In him, as Theodore of Mopsuestia said, the 
"indwelling " is as in a Son — that is, there 
is complete conformity of the manhood to the 
Sternal Son who is the Self - Expression of the 
Godhead and who in the realms of human life is 
the indwelling reality of God acting in and 
working through, as well as providing the 
ground for, human existence. Jesus Christ is 
the true man in whom the Word who is True God 
has for himself a supremely adapted means of 
human self-expression. ' 

Despite the superimposition of Tillichian terms, this point 
of view is fundamentally Antiochene inspiration and center 
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of personality concepts, as N. Pittenger, the author of the 
passage quoted above, frankly admits: God inspires a dis- 

crete center of personality who is his image generically, 
inspires hitn so much that he is his Image specifically. 

Comment' ug n thi ■ , Hick says, 

it becomes a pressing question as to why the 
Word has only clothed Himself with humanity once . 

If this is something that God can do at will, 
why has He not willed it more often? Why has He 
not clothed Himself with humanity in such wise 
that all human lives are open to His action? 

. . . the Word is all the time seeking to become 
united with, or incarnate in, human beings in the 
same sense as that in which He was united with or 
incarnate in Jesus. But i£ the Word is attempting 
this all the time, why has He succeeded only in 
the case of Jesus and not in any other case? 

The answer must be either that He did no t want 
to succeed in other cases, or that He was not 
able to do so. We are debarred from thinking 
that He did not want to become united with all 
men: for... the purpose of His becoming incarnate 
in Jesus was precisely that all other men should 
eventually be drawn by adoption into the same 
union with the Father. We can only say, then, 
that the Word, although able to become incarnate 
in Jesus, has not been able to become incarnate 
in any other human being in all history.... The 
Logos waited through long ages for a man to emerge 
whom he could adopt [Pittenger's term is adapt] as 
his effective organ in history. We cannot double back 
at this point and say that Jesus did not jusf’ap- 
pear" but was caused to appear by the divine pro- 
vidence working secretly in men's affairs, for then 
we are faced again with the original question as 
to why, if God can, consistently with His purpose 
towards mankind, cause a perfect human being to 
exist, He has not caused more than one to exist. 

We seem shut in to the conclusion that God had to 
wait for an adequate human vehicle of the. Word to 
emerge; and this is the theological essence of 
Adopt ionism.^ u 


The inadequacy of Adoptionism has been indicated in this essay 



with reference to the "axioms" of Christology (pp. 18-20) and 
also with reference to the analysis of man as speaking being 
(pp. 52-53). In the latter discussion it was pointed out that 
man as speaker knows his humanity only as both deceiving and 
truth- telling, only as both ifSyf and f<kr 

Deception and confusion of language are become '’givens'* of 
existence, so that that which speaks deceives. 

i'o contend otherwise is to come ironically close to 
the same position for which Theodore objected to Apollinarius , 
namely, a "corporeal" analysis of sin. Degree Christology 
assumes, if not that sin is confined to the flesh, then at 
least that there is within man an ability or a power to "speak 
true." It is not serious about the fact that the very dif- 
ferentia. of man's humanity are a dynamic which alternates 
between truth and falsehood, freedom and servility , love and 
indiff ere nee . 

That hidden presupposition is encased and supported by 
the language of what has been called center of personality 
psychology, the kind of psychology which assumes that man 
can be defined as a "center" which feels, thinks, acts, and 
so forth . Its terminology suggests that the "center" is 
inviolable, and it thus conveys the impression that sin is 
not really a part of it, that .it can open itself to God's 
inspiration and, with u od, redeem the cosmos. 



endependence 


section five: uniqueness as 

Is there some other language which can discuss the prob- 
lem of Christ today and at the same time avoid the mistakes 
to which "degree Chris tology” is vulnerable? tentatively, 
we try along the route suggested b the image of burning 
charcoal as revealing the fire within the pattern of wood * s 
activity . 

The first step is anthropological . The idea of man as 
a subject of personality or center of consciousness must be 
discarded. In its place, consider man as a cluster of pec- 
uliar characteristics, such as speaking, characteristics which 
in their activity manifest what is constitutive of manhood.. 
This cluster of uniquenesses is not a random aggregate: 
rather, it is a pattern, an arrangement of characteristics, 
mutually correlate, and in the healthy person, integrated 
so as to form a coherent pattern. Nor is this pattern of 
characteristics unchanging. It is a moving pattern. The 
pattern moves, modifies its structure, as the man orients 
himself to and is oriented by time and the conditions of 
existence . 

As physics comes to see space as a function of time, and 
objects as patterns of energy, and as biology comes to see 
physical life as an evolving unique arrangement of chemicals, 
so anthropology comes to see man as a moving pattern of sal- 
ient "spiritual" uniquenesses . So, also, Biblical theology 
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is coming to see that man knows God as he is seen in the 
moving pat terns of nature and of human history, as he who 
is the source and director of those patterns. 

Between each of the first three level, physics, biology, 
and anthropology there is both a continuum and a gap. Bet- 
ween theology and the other three (or better, between God 
and creation) there is an infinite difference, but also 
a certain analogy, such that the paradigm, of God’s operation 
is visible, albeit imperfectly, in the moving patterns of 
nature and of humanity. 

Man's ''soul” is not a thing, or a center of personality. 

It is the moving pattern, the form, of his uniques res ; and 
it is that wherein God s pattern is most nearly clearly seen. 
Man's pattern of constitutive activity may be in accord with 
itself, true. That is, man may be oriented toward God, he 
may "take a stance” toward God. To return to the example of 
man as speaking being, man's speech may be in a stance toward, 
in accord with, Truth, and so fulfill the presuppositions of 
speech: When that happens, the revealing of his humanity is 
true to the pattern of man as speaking being. Such a man's 
pattern of activity is the analogy of the pattern of God's 
operation. So, his "soul is whole", the moving pattern of 
his signally human uniquenesses is wholly in accord with his 
paradigm . 

But no such man has 


ever been known, except Jesus Christ 
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The moving pattern of his uniquenesses as man is unqualified- 
ly true to the presuppositions of those uniquenesses. His 
orientation is precisely God-ward. Among men he is strictly 
unique , 

He was tempted, to make it not so. The possibility of 
betraying his humanity yawned before him in the desert, in 
Gethsemane, on the Cross. He, in that freedom which is true 
and unmixed with any servility, in that courage unqualified 
by cowardice, renounced the temptation and remained true to 
man as free being, as courageous being, as truth-speaking 
being. That was the test of his creature ly integrity, as 
well as of his proximity to God. The cry of dereliction was 
the comsummatlon of his human fidelity, just as his handing 
his spirit to his Father moments later was the consummation 
of his submission to God. 

The conditions of our “humanity manifestations" preclude 
any human explanation of that unique pattern of activity. 

The only possible explanation is that Jesus Christ's pattern 
of truly human activity is precisely concurrent with the 
moving pattern of God's operation, because Jesus Christ is 
the moving pattern of God's operation in the span of man's 
time and in the sight of man's eyes. Unless the pattern of 
Jesus' fidelity to the presuppositions of specifically hu- 
man life is the Activity of him who fashions those presuppos- 
itions and provides the paradigm for that pattern, then it is 
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simply impossible that Jesus Christ should exist. It is the 
union with the pattern of God's operation which gives the 
humanity of Jesus his singular integrity. He is endependent 
with the Self-expression of God. 

conclusion: the holy Trinity 

The argument has reached the point where it is driven to 
offer some model of how this being who has been proclaimed 
the Self-expression of God in human life is related to the 
utterly transcendent and ineffable Lord of Hosts. In short, 
it is driven to do Trinitarian theology. 

The term "the Self-expression of God" has been used fre- 
quently in this essay. It is from Temple's Chris tus Veritas . 
It is more useful at this time than Sayres' term "Activity 
of God" in The Mind of the Maker or Pelikan's "Radiance of 
God" in The Light of the World , good as both of those are. 
This term, "the Self-expression of God", points to the 
truth that God in his Nature is absolutely unknowable, ex- 
cept insofar as he chooses to reveal himself, to express 
himself . 

This state of affairs may be compared with what is true 
of the thoughts of men, which cannot be known unless they 
are expressed, formed in language. 

In the Deity, what is called God the Eather is like 
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thought, Ineffible. God the Son is like language, the ex- 
pression of thought. The language, in Biblical terms, is the 
son of the thought. The thought ’'begets' 1 the language; but 
it does so "eternally”, that is, there is only a logical 
priority to thought. Thought always is"consubstantial" with 
language. There never was a time when thought was without 
language, for thought is inconceivable apart from language. 

God the Son is the Language of God, the Word of God, the 
Self-expression of God the Father, who is unknowable except 
through his Word, as the Old Testament attests. Although 
they are distinct (hypostatically ) , the Thought and the Lan- 
guage are One (one ousia), for it is Himself that the Thought 
expresses through the Language. The Language is the pattern 
of the Thought . 

When language is given voice, the thought's self-expression, 
its pattern, is made audible in a pattern of sound. That is, 
language becomes "incarnate" in the medium of the air, as a 
moving pattern of sound waves. 

Jesus Christ is the divine Language, the Self-expression 
of God, as given voice in the medium of the moving pattern 
of a human life. Jesus as speaking being is suitable to mani- 
fest that pattern of divine Thought, generically suitable 
because he is human; uniquely suitable because he is endepend- 
ent with the Self-expression of God, He is the Speech of God, 
the making-audible of the Thought of God, so that, when he 
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speaks, God is heard. 

Conversely, when he speaks, God hears. He is perfectly 
attuned to the divine range, as well as to the human range. 

He is our spokesman. Our High Priest. 

That "pattern of sound" which is the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is addressed to men, and to God. 
When men perceive that pattern of sound, they come into 
communication with God, through his Self-expression. Then 
they are sa.ved: They can speak, to him, in him, among them- 


selves . 

That "communication of God" in which men discover them- 
selves is what is meant by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost 
is also that Communicating which makes the Language (the ^on) 
conform perfectly to the Thought (the Father). He is the power 
which puts Language into Speech. 

That model, the Thought of God as the Father, the Language 

of God as the Son, Communication of God as the Holy Ghost, 

and the Speech of God as the Incarnate Son, is, I think, 

faithful to the New Testament. 

And Jesus cried out and said, "He who believes 
in me, believes not in me but in him who sent 
me. And he who sees me sees him who sent me. 

....For I have not spoken on my own authority; 
the Father who sent me has himself given me 
commandment what to say and what to speak. And 
I know that his commandment is eternal life. 

What I say, therefore, I say as the Father has 
bidden me." (John 12:44-50) 

The model is also faithful to the Athanasian image 


of light, 
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radiance and illumination, without involving the theologian 
in quite as many problems of physics . It is faithful to the 
Cappadocian-like model of sphere, circle and roundness , but 
its terms are moving rather than geometric patterns. It is 
faithful to the Cy.rilline charcoal analogy of the One Christ 
as revealor of the operation of God in a finite medium. 

It is congenial to the modern interest in language. It 
is compatible with concepts of physical reality as patterns 
of enerby in time. It is not inconsistent with psychological 
views of man as an organization of significant behavior 
patterns . 

What is more , it can sing: Jesus Christ is the " amplif- 

ication" of the divine Music within the range of the human 
ear and the r-'-ach of the human voice. In his life and death 
and resurrection the mind of the Composer of the universe 
is played out with absolute fidelity. He it is whose being 
re-sounds in perfect pitch and complete clarity that Music 
to which and in which all being moves. He is the restoration 
of the harmony which, without him, his tone-deaf brothers could 
never know: To him be glory and blessing and honor with the 

Father and the Holy Ghost, throughout all ages. 
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